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in our steam boilers and ranges, only an infinitely small percentage gives us useful 
heat. The American cook stove is perhaps the best thing of its kind ever invented, 
and yet it is a scientific shame. We probably use up every day in the year fifty 
times the fuel actually needed to make the morning coffee and rolls of the nation. 
Of course, there are many causes for this waste, but chief among them is the fact 
that we use cold-blast stoves. Every housemother knows that the fire burns bet- 
ter in a hot stove than in one just started— because the air needed for combustion 
is warmer, because in a certain way the stove makes its own hot blast. 

Why does not some bright stovemaker copy the regenerative gas lamp, and 
make his products of combustion heat his blast ? How it may be done is not here 
to say. It can be done, and the man who will do it will be a second Neilson. 
Furthermore, hot fuel is better than cold fuel, just as a hot blast is better than 
cold air. The coming cook-stove will be a regenerative stove — probably a gas 
stove — and when it comes cooking will be a pleasure as well as a fine art, adding 
greatly to the general sum of happiness around the national breakfast table. 

This way lies the path of progress. Our system of getting fuel out of the 
ground is wasteful enough. Our common method of burning it is wasteful to the 
last degree, wasteful of time, labor, comfort, temper and money. The regenera- 
tion of the cook-stove is worthy of our highest scientific thought and study. 

Charles Barnard. 
III. 

COFFEE-DRINKING AND BLINDNESS. 

Having for the past fifteen years made a special and continuous study of 
diseases of the eye, and the morbific agencies affecting that organ, I must confess 
surprise at the novel and startling claims of Dr. J. M. Holaday in his article upon 
" Coffee-Drinking and Blindness," in the September number of the North AMER- 
ICAN Review. The statements of the writer in relation to the effects of coffee-drink- 
ing upon the eye, find little or no support in the testimony of the great body of 
learned oculists whose evidence upon the subject of ophthalmology certainly 
deserve some consideration. There is a positiveism and almost dogmatism in the 
writer's assertions that would seem to demand more accuracy of physiological 
statement, and more amplitude of clinical evidence than he adduces in their 
support, and personal idiosyncrasy renders many common articles of food poison- 
ous to some persons, while the same articles are health-giving and almost indis- 
pensable to others ; and the facts which the author sets forth in regard to the in- 
fluence of coffee upon his vision only emphasizes this general law. He says : "I 
have no doubt but what this weakness of the eyes, which results from coffee- 
drinking, is due to the sympathy which the optic nerve has for the nasal 
cavity." If in his physiological researches the writer has established 
the facts set forth in this claim, he owes it to the cause of 
humanity to enlighten the medical profession upon the intricacies of 
the mysterious path by which he has reached the important discovery. 
He further says, " The brain, again, is intensely affected thereby (coffee-drinking), 
because the principal nerves of the brain branch off from the nasal cavity." To 
our mind, neither the physiological nor anatomical fibre of this quotation would 
suffer from further elucidation . His graphic description of the "slim and ghastly" 
multitude of "runts," with "eyes and features rendered flat" by coffee-drinking, 
meets a daily refutation in the stalwart, bright and full-eyed multitude, who have 
reveled for a life-time in the delectable aroma of this subtle and " death-dealing" 
coffee, with no thought of surrendering either their beverage or their vision. 
Again, in the face of the experience of the whole military world to the contrary, 
our author makes the assertion that coffee militates against " a muscular 
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inspiration and prowess." While no intelligent person will deny that 
the excessive use of coffee has an injurious effect upon the entire nervous system, 
upon all the special senses not confined to the eye, and upon all the vital functions 
of the human organism, or that in some rare idiosyncracies it proves extremely 
poisonous, yet the general sentiment of the people, fortified by the experience of 
mankind, will place the brand of extravagance upon the claims of the article 
under discussion, and a great army of lively and robust " runts " will continue to 
thrive in all functional health and activity on that popular beverage known as 
coffee. Hates C. Fbenoh, M.D. 

IV. 

WHOSE ENGLISH— PRESIDENT'S OB QUEEN'S ? 

The Note and Comment in the October Review, entitled " President's Eng- 
lish," was remarkably entertaining, and it is not without interest to note that the 
peculiarity of President Cleveland's English is to an extent equaled by the peculiar 
diction noted by Mr. Archibald Ballantyne in " Longman's Magazine." 

Mr. Ballantyne is not writing about President Cleveland, but about a British 
parson named William Barnes, " who was an enthusiast for the strictly English 
element in the English language." 

" What we want," said Mr. Barnes, " for the pulpit as well as for the book, 
and the platform, and the people, is a pure, homely, strong Saxon-English of Eng- 
lish stems, such as would be understood by common English minds and touch 
English hearts"; and as a specimen of what the English language would be under 
such conditions, he translates into the vernacular of his own parish one of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty's speeches to Parliament. His version runs as follows, 
and for grotesqueness it is not unworthy of a place beside the President's speech 
of acceptation : 

(1.) My Lords and Gentlemen: The satisfaction with which I ordinarily release 
you from discharging the duties of the Session is, on the present occasion, quali- 
fied by a sincere regret that an important part of your labors should have failed to 
result in a legislative enactment. 

The lightheartedness I do mwostly veel when I do let ye off vrom the business 
upon your hands in the Sessions is thease time a little bit damped, owen to a ranklen 
in my mind that a goodish lot o' your work veil short o' comen into anything lik 
laws. 

(2.) The most friendly intercourse continues to subsist between myself and all for- 
eign powers. 

The very best o' veelens be still a-kept up in dealens between myzelf an' all o' the 
outlandish powers. 

(3.) Diplomatic relations have been resumed with Mexico, and a preliminary 
agreement has been signed, providing for the negotiation of a new treaty of com- 
merce and navigation. 

Zome dealens have a-been a-took up ageiin wi' Mexico, an' we've bwoth a-put our 
hands to an understanden-like that we'd meake a new bargain about treade and 
seafeiiren. 

(4.) I have to lament the failure of the efforts which were made by the European 
Powers assembled in the recent conference, to devise means for restoring that equi- 
librium in the finances of Egypt which is so important an element in its well-being 
and good order. 

I can't but be ever so zorry that nothen come out o' the doens o' the Girt Powers 
o' Europe that put their heads together tother day in the girt talking and tryen to 
vind out zome way o' putten to rights ageiin the money-stock ov Egypt, a thing that 
do goo so vur towards the well-been and well'doen o't. 

(5.) I continue to view with unabated satisfaction the mitigation and diminution 
of agrarian crime in Ireland, and the substantial improvement in the condition of its 
people. 

I do still zee to my unlessened happiness how vield crimes be a milden'd and a 
lessen'd in Ireland, and in what a soundly bettered plight be the vo'k. 

Mr. Barnes himself can do better than President or Queen, as appears from a 
specimen of his own workmanship : 

The mind strength and body worksomeness of the Saxon, which are of great 
might for good when well spent, need a training in wisdom to keep them from mis- 



